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OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, AND OUR BROTHER MAN, 


LEADEN TUBES. | 

What are the best tubes for water? | 

A friend has frequently made enqviries re- 
specting the best substance for manu ‘acturing | 
tubes for the conveyance of water, and, also, 
whether lead tubes were perfectly safe for 
that purpose, or whether there was any dan- 
ger of poisonous particles heing communicat- 
ed to the water which passes through lead 
tubes? 

We do not hesitate to say, that though lead | 
is a very cheap and convenient metal for this 
purpose, it nevertheless is not perfectly safe, 
as it regards preserving the purity of the wa- 
ter that passes through it. Our reasons for 
this position, are several. In the first place, 
all the oxides and all the salts of lead are | 
poisonous if taken into the stomach. In the) 
second place, it is a substance easily oxidized, | 
and its oxides readily form combinations with 
acids and alkalies which are deleterious to 
those who may swallow them, whether in so- | 
lution or otherwise. 


We have recently seen a statement made, | 
we. believe, by one of the Editors of the | 
Christian Citizen, of a case of sickness suffer- | 
ed by himself in consequence of drinking wa-| 
ter impregnated with some of the salts of 
lead. If he had given a few more details of | 
the case, he would have done a service to | 
many. Some think that where the water is 
perfectly pure, there is no danger of its act- 
ing upon the lead; but according to Brande, a 
celebrated chemist of London, who has made | 
investigations in such subjects, this is not the 
ease. In his Encyclopedia, under the article, 
Lead, he says—The action of water upon | 
lead is curious and interesting. Perfectly | 
pure water, such as distilled water, put into 
a clean leaden vessel, and exposed to the air, 
soon oxidizes and corrodes it, and delicate | 
tests discover oxide of lead in solution in the | 
water; but river and spring water exert no 
such solvent power. ‘The carbonates and 
sulphates in such water, though in very mi- 
nute quantities, entirely prevent its solvent| 
powers. Hence it is that leaden cisterns are | 
used with impunity, for the preservation of| 
common water, and that the crust which 
forms upon the metal effectually prevents all 
further action. As this must partly consist of | 
carbonate of lead, which is very poisonous, | 
great care should be taken to prevent diffu-| 
sion through the water upon any occasion, as 
by scraping or cleaning the cistern. 

There is another way by which leaden cis- 
terns sometimes prove injurious, and that is 
in consequence of galvanic action, When 
iron or zine pipes are soldered or led into 
them, the lead is thus rendered electro-nega- 
tive; alkaline matter is evolved upon it, and 
emall quantities of the oxide or carbonate are 
thus rendered soluble. There are several re- 
agents by which very minute particles of lead 
may be detected; among these, sulphurated 
hydrogen is perhaps the most effective. It 
produces a brown tint in water containing the 
smallest trace of it; also discolors the greater 
number of insoluble salts of the metal. A 
solution of sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salts) 
is also a delicate test of the presence of the 
dissolved oxide of lead. It forms a white 
cloud in water containing the smallest traces 
of it. 

A fragment of iodide of potassium dropped 
into such water presently occasions in it a 
yellow tint, in consequence of the formation 
of an iodide of lead. 

From the above quotation from Brande, it 
seems that perfectly pure water, in lead causes 
a formation of an oxide of lead, which it dis- 
solves, and the water becomes poisonous; but 
that river water or spring water, containing 
carbonates and sulphates, as near or quite all 
such waters do, will not dissolve the oxide— 
but he says that a carbonate of lead encrusts 
the sides of a cistern lined with lead, which 
must not be rubbed off because it will miz 
with the water, and is poisonous. But sup- 
pose you pass either pure or river and spring 
water through a lead pipe. If it be perfectly 
pure the oxide of lead will form and dissolve 
in the water, which renders it poisonous. If 
water containing carbonates and sulphates 
be passed through, the crust of carbonate of 
lead will form and be washed off by the fric- 
tion of the water passing through, mix with 
the water, and render it deleterious. 

The question then returns to us, what is 
the best substance for water pipes? 

For conveying water at depths below frost, 
the best material is either stone ware, earthen 
or soap stone pipes. Pipes made of water 
lime, for such places, are also excellent; but 
where you wish to bring water to the surface, 
and through locations that require bending 
and turning angles, something more flexible 

is required. Lead is in common use, people 
running the risk of being poisoned because it 


of birds of passage. 


| ANCIENT GUIDES IN AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

| In the early days of agriculture the tarmers 
‘used to note the approach of the seasons by 
the appearances of animals, and the putting 
forth of leaves and flowers, and these were 
‘their guides for ploughing and sowing. Per- 
haps these were oftentimes and are now as 
good indicators of the advance of the seasons 
asany. According to Stilingfleet it was a rule 
with the husbandmen of Norfolk, that when 
the oak catkins begin to shed their seed, it is 
a proper time to sow barley. Hesiod says 
that when the voice of the crane is heard 
over head, then is the time for ploughing: 
that if it should rain for three days together 
when the cuckoo sings, late sowing will then 
be as good as early sowing: that when snails 
begin to creep out of their holes and climb 
up the plants, it is time to leave off digging 
about vines and take to pruning. There is a 
wonderful coincidence, observes the same 
author, which probably takes place in all 
countries, between vegetation and the arrival 
Linneus says that in 
Sweden the wood avemone blooms from the 
arrival of the swallow; and Stilingfleet found 
that, in Norfolk, the swallow arrived on the 
6th of April, and the anemone bloomed on 
the 10th. In this country it begins to bloom 
from the Ist to the 10th of May, and the 
swallows arrive about that time. 

In our latitude the surest index of the ad- 
vance of the season to the point when it is 
reasonable to suppose that the warm weather 
is ahout established and frosts completely ad- 
journed, is the appearance of that curious, 
jolly, parti-colored fellow, called Bob O’Lin- 
coln. Heis a pretty strict observer of the 
march of Old Sol northward, and is very 
careful not to outstrip bim in his migration 
from the sunny south. He comes when he 
is sure that warm weather will continue, and 
he is off before the frosts of autumn have a 
chance to nip his toes. When he begins to 
conqueedle to you in the meadows, never fear 
to put in your corn and garden sauce. 

HAY SEED. 

“Have you any herdsgrass seed?” enquir- 
ed an individual the other day of a grocer, at 
the door of whose shop we were standing. 

“Yes.” 

The man walked in, and after examining 
several specimens, selected the poorest, be- 
cause it was cheaper than the first quality by 
two shillings the bushel! 

His excuse was, that he had several acres 
to “lay down,” and that, “so far as his ex- 
perience furnished ground for an opinion, the 
low priced seed was the cheapest in the end.” 
‘To corroborate the correctness of this logic— 
rather peculiar, it must be confessed—he ad- 
duced, very confidently, the practice of some 
of his neighbors, who never purchased any 
seed, but stocked their lands with the seed 
saved from their barn floors. Now, the fact 
is, when grasses are late cut—that is, after the 
seed has fully matured—this is probably the 
safest method a farmer can pursue. He gets 
no poor seed, none that has had the germinat- 
ing principle emasculated or destroyed by any 
of the causes which so often destroy the vi- 
tality of most grass seeds when purchased 
and sold expressly for seed. Much of the 
clover seed retailed in some parts of our 
State, is greatly injured by fermentation; and 
this is one principal reason why we heard so 
much complaint of clover not catching.” 
The same remark applies equally to herds- 
grass, or timothy, red-top and brown-top. 
Seed “‘got out” in a proper condition, if pack- 
ed or stored in large masses, and in a place 
facilitating the absorption and retention of 
moisture, undergoes a process which, if not 
actually fatal to the germinating principle, 
greatly diminishes its vigor. A healthy and 
vigorous plant can spring only from a healthy 
and vigorous seed. w. 


Tue Fir Tree—( Pinus Silvestus.) This 
tree, when intended for ornament, should be 
transplanted in the spring. It is one of the 
most beautifully luxuriant and highly orna- 
mental of all our native evergreens, and 
should find a place in every door yard and 
ornamented enclosure in the land. A writer, 
actuated, we have no doubt, by the spirit of 
true and genuine patriotism, once remarked 
as follows:— 

«Were I a law giver in the land, I would 
enjoin the cultivation of shade-trees wherever 
there was a cluster of houses—a severe pen- 
alty should be inflicted on all who injured or 
despoiled them, and the destruction of a tree 
should be a capital offence. I would choose 
for my trees, those of my own country—the 
maple, the ash, the hickory and the elm 
should hold the first place. I would plant 
them by the road-side. at convenient distanc- 
es, so that the traveler might enjoy the shade. 
I would rear them about every church and 
school house, that the aged might rest their 
limbs, and the young indulge their sports be- 
neath them.” w. 

Tue vine 1s France. It is estimated 
that, in France, not less than five millions of 
acres are devoted to the cultivation of the 
vine. The annual value of the products of 
this branch of her agriculture, wine and fruit, 
is five hundred millions of franes. w. 











Hyatocraruy. The art of engraving on 
glass, has, of late years greatly advanced in 














is cheap and convenient. Iron is perhaps as 
durable and less dingerous than lead. Tin is 
more expensive, not so flexible, but less dan- 
gerous than lead. But a perfectly safe, dura- 
ble, and convenient substance for this pur- 
pose, is yet a desideratum. 








Baim or Giteap. The tree which pro- 
duces the far famed balm of Gilead, is the 
Amyris, of which there are several species, 
“‘all fragrant and balsamic.” It is deseribed 
by botanists as “scarcely more than a small 
shrub, bearing protuberant buds, full of bal- 
samic resin.” ‘The tree that with us is known 
by this appellation, is the Populus Candi- 


cans, @ species of the poplar, sometimes call- 
ed the cotton tree, w. 


Europe, and it is asserted that the process 
has now become as easy and complete as en- 
graving on steel and copper. Truly glass is 
a useful article, Who, twenty years since, 
would have dared even to dream of such 
things as glass watch springs, glass cloth 
glass thread, &e. &e.? na 

Kitiise Horses sy Potsonine Rats.— 
According to the Pennsylvania Inquirer, a 
Mr. Craige, who kept a stable in Philadel- 








Phia, lost six fine horses in an unaccountable 
mauner. When the seventh died, the cause 
was discovered. Poison, to kill the rats 
which had infested a stable adjoining, had 
been scattered about, and the rats had brought 
it and scattered it among the feed of Mr. 





Craige’s horses, and caused their death. 





Figure 4.<-Montgolfier’s Ram.--Figure 3. 








{From the American Jour. of Ag. and Science.) 
HYDRAULICS FOR FARMERS. 
BY ©. N. BEMENT. 

(conTinvugED.|} 

To Montgolfier, of France, are we indebt- 
ed for the discovery, or rather the improve- 
ment of this useful machine—hence its name, 
Montgolfier’s Ram. 

The belier hydraulique of Montgolfier was | 
invented in 1796. Although it is on the prin- 
ciple of Whiteburst’s machine, its invention | 
is believed to have been entirely independent 
of the latter. But if it were even admitted 
that Montgolfier was acquainted with what 
Whitehurst had done, still he has, by his im- 
provements, made the ram entirely his own. 
He found it a comparatively useless device, 
and he rendered it one of the most efficient. | 
It was neglected or forgotten, and he not only | 
revived it, but gave it a permanent place | 
among hydraulic machines, and actually made | 
it the most interesting of them all. 








The device by which Montgolfier made the 
ram self-acting, is one of the neatest imagi- 
nable. It is unique. There never was any | 
thing like it in practical hydraulics, or in the | 
whole range of the arts; and its simplicity is | 
equal to its novelty and useful effects. Per- | 
haps it may be said that he only added a valve | 
to Whitehurst’s machine. Be it so; but that) 
simple valve instantly changed, as by magic, | 
the whole character of the apparatus, 


Montgolfier’s great improvement, which | 
made the machine self-acting, was to substi-| 
tute an outlet valve, shutting upwards, in| 
place of the cock used by Whitehurst, which 
‘valve was weighted so as just to open when | 
\the water in the main pipe was in a state of | 
'rest. But the moment the outlet valve was | 
‘opened by the weight upon it, the water 
|'which then rushed out acquired a power in 
addition to its gravity—the power of ils mo-| 
menium—which was sufficient to close the | 
outlet valve, when the same effect was pro- | 
duced that was produced by the shutting of | 
the cock, and a jet of water was thrown up- | 
wards into the smaller pipe, which may be 
called the “raising main.” ‘The water in the 
main pipe was thus brought to a state of rest, 
when the weight on the outlet valve was again | 
sufficient to unclose it; and the water rushing 
out of it, created again the momentum neces- 
sary to close it, when a further supply was 
forced into the raising main, and so the outlet 
valve kept constantly opening and shutting, 
or pulsating, as it may be termed, and a regu- 
lar stream was made to pass up the raising 
main. An air-chamber was attached to the 
last, to produce a uniform flow of water, sim- 
ilar that used ina common forcing pump. 
But the weight on the outlet valve was an 
imperfect contrivance, after all; because if 
the head of the water varied, the weight re- 
quired to be varied also; and so long as the 
weight was the only known method of mak- 
ing the ram self-acting, the machine did not 
get into general use, being found oftener on 
the shelves of physiological cabinets than on 
the premises of the farmer. The late im- 
provement of using springs and screws, does 
away with the weights and makes the bydrau- 
lic ram as nearly perfect as any known ma- 
chine for the same purpose. A small vacuum 
valve supplies to the air chamber, as well as 
to the air-vessel, which makes the flow from 
the raising main uniform, enough air to com- 
pensate for that which the water absorbs, be- 
sides aiding the opening of the outlet or 
escape valve, by the partial vacuum conse- 
quent on the rebound or reaction. 

Montgolfier positively denied having bor- 
rowed the idea from any one. He claimed 
the invention as wholly his own, and there is 
no reason whatever to question his veracity. 
The same discoveries have often been and 
still are made in the same and distant coun- 
tries independently of each other. It is a 
common occurrence, and from the constitution 
of the human mind, will always be one. 

A patent was taken ont in England, for self- 
acting rams, in 1797, by Mr. Boulton, the 
partner of Watt; and as no reference was 
made in the specification to Montgolfier, many 
persons imagined them to be of English ori- 
gin—a circumstance that elicited some re- 
marks from Montgolfier. The patent was 
granted to ‘Matthew Boulton, for hts iuven- 
tion of improved apparatus and methods for 
raising water,”’ 

For the information of those unacquainted 
with the operation of the hydraulic ram, it 
may here be well to sketch briefly its opera- 
tion. 

Exrranation., The above is a sectional 
and simple form of Montgolfier’s ram. The 
head or motive column descends from a 
spring or brook A, through the pipe B, near 
the end of which an air chamber D, and rais- 
ing main F, are attached to it, as shown in 
the figure. At the extreme end of B, the ori- 
fice is opened and closed by a valve E, in- 
stead of the cock in Whitehurst’s machine 
before described. ‘This valve opens down- 
wards, and may either be a spherical one, as 
in Fig. 4, or a common spindle one, as in 
Fig. 8. It is the play of this valve that ren- 
ders the machine self-acting. To accomplish 
this, the valve is made of, or loaded with such 
a weight, or adjustment of the spring, as just 
to open when the water in B is at rest; then, 
as in shutting the cock of Whitehurst’s ma- 
chine, a portion of the water will enter, and 
rise in F, the valve to the air chamber pre- 





the pressure is insufficient to sustain the 
weight of the valve E, which drops, and re- 
opens the outlet hole at E, when the current 
is again putin motion, and acquires force 
enough to close valve E, when another por- 
tion of the water is again forced into the air- 
vessel D, and pipe F; and thus the operation 
is repeated, as long as the spring or brook 
affords a sufficient supply, and the apparatus 
remains inorder. ‘This process, or pulsation, 
like the click of a clock, continues until acci- 
dent or wear stops the working of the valves. 
The valves make from twenty-five to sixty 
strokes per minute. The machine is set in 
motion by pressing down the valve E, Fig. 3. 

The surface of the water in the spring or 
source, should always be kept at the same 
elevation, so that its pressure against the 
valve E may always be uniform; otherwise 
the weight of E would have to be adjusted, 
as the surface of the spring rose and fell. 

As the ascending column of water commu- 
nicates with the air in the reservoir D, this 
would soon be exhausted, if a fresh supply or 
portion of air were not introduced at each 
stroke of the ram. Thus when the flow of 
the water through B is suddenly stopped by 
valve E, a partial vacuum is produced imme- 
diately below the air-chamber, by the recoil 
of the water, at which instant the small valve 
at B, in Fig. 8, opens, and a portion of air 
enters, and supplies that which the water ab- 
sorbs. In small rams, a sufficient supply is 
found to enter the valve E. 

Air-vessels are indispensable to the perma- 
nent operation of these machines. Without 
the pipes would soon be ruptured by the vio- 
lent concussion consequent on the sudden 
stoppage of the current of the motive col- 
umn. ‘The air being elastic, breaks the force 
of the blows. 

This beautiful machine may be adapted to 
numerous locations in the country. When 
the perpendicular fall from A to the valve E, 
is but a few feet, and the water is required to 
be raised to a considerable height through F, 
then the length of the driving pipe B must be 
increased, and to such an extent that the wa- 
ter in it is not forced back into the spring, 
when the valve in E closes, which will al- 
ways be the case, if the pipe B is not of suffi- 


cient length. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 








Root Grass—(Polygenum .Aviculare.) 
Hogs are very fond of this grass, and when- 
ever it is presented to therm, either uncured 
or dried, devour it with the most eager avidity. 
Root grass grows in neglected places, door 
yards, fence corners, &c., and may be gather- 
ed in almost any quantity, during the proper 
season. 

Hogs, also, as a friend informs us, are re- 
markably fond of burdock root. He says that 
he has frequently put one of these roots and 
an ear of corn, side by side, in his hog-pen, 
and that the hogs would invariably seize up- 
on the root, and not touch the corn till the 
former was devoured. ‘The burdock possess- 
es highly medicinal properties, and would, 
we doubt not, prove highly conducive to the 
health of swine, if supplied in proper quan- 
tities, especially during their confinement to 
the stye. 

The leaves of the burdock are said to be 
highly efficacious in the treatment of that 
troublesome disease—the gout. They are to 
be put into boiling water, and applied to the 
part affected as hot as they can be endured. 
Five or six thicknesses of the leaves should 
be put over the diseased part, and carefully 
secured by proper bandages. As soon as they 
become dry, they should be removed, and a 
fresh application made. This will be neces- 
sary from three to four times every twelve 
hours. It will entirely remove all pain and 
soreness, and, it is asserted, leave the limb 
perfectly well and sound, w. 








Srarcaine Liney, Instarching linen, the 
effect will be the same, whether the starch be 
hot or cold, provided the irons used be proper- 
ly heated. It is sufficient to mix the starch 
with a little water, to dip the linen in it, clap- 
ping it with the hands, and then apply the hot 
iron while the linen is still moist. By this 
means, the grains of starch will burst from 
the action of the heat of the iron, its mem- 
branes will expand as they combine with a 
portion of the water that is present, its soluble 
matter will be partly dissolved in the rest of 
the water, and the linen will be starched and 
dried by one process. [Amer. Agriculturist. 


Aspuatte Fett Roorixe. Thomas J. 
Croggin has a patent from the English Gov- 
ernment for Asphalte Felt. He describes it 
as principally made of hair, completely sat- 
urated with asphalte, without pitch, tar, or 
rosin, and consequently more durable, e good 
non-conductor of heat, entirely impervious to 
rain, frost or snow, and superior to ail other 
descriptions of roofing ou account of its light- 
ness, elasticity, economy and durability, be- 
eause it may be laid on by unpracticed per- 
sons. Its price, 1 penny the superficial foot, 
or 9 pence the square yard,—and it may be 
manufactured of any required length, thirty- 
two inches wide. [N. ¥. Farmer. 


Mortauity amoxe Cows, The mortality 
among the distillery swill fed cows at Brook- 
lyn and Williamsburgh is very great. ‘The 
Williamsburgh Gazette says they are hauling 
them out of the stables, floating them away 
to the Siberia of Bushwick creek, and whea 








venting its return, Meantime the water in | there some honest fellows take off their hides, 
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BUTTER--EXPERIMENTS, &c. | 

Butter is one of the staple productions of | 
our State, and every hint that serves to im- 
prove its quality or increase its quantity must, 
be useful. According to the returns of the 
late census in 1845, the amount of butter 
made the same year was 79,501,733 Ibs., | 
which, at 12 1-2 cts. per Ib., and which is a_ 
fair average price, yields $9,937,716—only | 
$2,114,877 less than the produce of the wheat | 
crop of that year. This amount might be 
greatly increased, if more attention was paid | 
to the manufacture, and a better article sent | 
to market. As it now comes, not more than | 
one half of the quantity is fit for the table, 
and some of it entirely unfit for any culinary 
purpose whatever. This should not be. 

‘There are various methods of making but- | 
ter, and there is certainly a vast difference | 
in its quality. One cause of this difference | 
may be ascribed to the herbage or food upon _ 
which the cows are fed, thebreed of cows, 
or the season; but more generally in the man- | 
agement. Every one imagines their method 
best, and are too wise to learn. 

Being very fond of good butter ourselves, 
many experiments were tried while residing | 
onthe farm, and the following rules were 
finally settled on: 

First: Cleanliness must be strictly observed 
in every thing appertaining thereto, from the | 
milking of the cow to the packing of the but-| 
ter. All the utensils must be sweet and free 
from any taint or smell. 

Second: The milk must be immediately | 
strained, on coming from the cow, into pans, 
and set for the cream to rise, as with some | 
cows a separation commences even during the | 
process of milking. 

Third: ‘The cream should be freed from | 
milk and frequently stirred, particularly when | 
additions are made, and a little salt added to| 
keep it from curdling. In summer the cream 
must be churned as often as every other day. | 
In winter it may stand for several days, if 


50° Fahrenheit. 
‘To make the cream rise more perfectly, | 
' 


— 
CLEARING OF WOODLANDS. 

There are few evils more to be lamented 
than the wanton destruction of young grow- 
ing wood. Notwithstanding the consumption 
of timber and fuel is so great in almost every 
settled part of our vast territory, and the de- 
mand promises before many years to exceed 
the supply, it is painful to behold the useless 
and reckless warfare which is so trequently 
waged against our forests. “France,” ob- 
served an eminent statesman, ‘‘will decline, as 
many flourishing countries have, if she does 
not follow the example of Cyrus, who planted 
forests in Asia Minor. It is only the abun- 
dance of forests and water, that enables Chi- 
na to support her $00,000,000 of people; be- 
cause, in that empire, there are planted more 
trees than destroyed. Spain, so highly culti- 
vated, and so densely populated, in the time 
of the Romans, the Moors, and even Charles 
V., owes her desolate aspect at present, to 
this waste of wood.” The same is the case 
with several parts of Asia, as well as of South 
America, Mexico, and California, and the 
same will inevitably be the result in this coun- 
try, unless efficient and frugal means are 
speedily adopted to prevent its waste. 

With many of our farmers, it is customary 
to pursue a very injudicious course in regard 
to their woodlands, selecting the older and 
larger trees, or those which are decayed or 
dead, with the view of leaving the younger or 
more vigorous ones to grow. By this method 
it is next to an impossibility to fell large trees, 
without serious injury to the smaller ones, 
which must inevitably be more or less mati- 
lated or crushed to the ground. Hence, if 
the growth be thick, numerous openings will 
be made, and roads, or pathways, must be 
cleared, in order to haul out the wood after it 
is cut. 

In France, the most economical plan of 
managing woodlands, is, to cut clean and 
smooth as you go. The clearing thus made, 
if intended for future growth, is not burnt 


kept in a low temperature, say from 45 to| over, as with us, but is immediately enclosed | 


and carefully protected from the depredations 
of cattle, sheep, &c., allowing the young 


| the temperature should be at 60°. Atempera-| sprouts, which start with vigor, to pursue 





| 


| 


ture below 35° will prevent the cream from | 
separating or rising in any considerable quan- | 


55° will cause the crezm to rise in $0 hours; | 
at 60°, in 24 hours; at 80°, in 12 or 15 hours. | 

Much depends upon the temperature of the 
cream when the churning is commenced. We | 
found, from repeated experiments, that the | 


their growth unmolested, until they are be- 


yond the reach of harm. In felling a tree, 


tity. The elevation uf the temperature to|the closer it is cut to the ground, the more 


will be gained in wood, and often it will well 
pay the farmer to grub it up by the roots; 
for the nearer the ground, the larger and 
stronger the trunk, and even the roots of some 


kinds of trees are highly valued for numerous | 


}cream, when churning is commenced, should | purposes in construction, as well as in the 


' 
| 
| 


not be under 55°. It will rise in churning 
from 5 to 10 degrees. In winter this temper- 
ature can easily be attained. In summer it 
cannot be attained without the aid of ice, or 
very cold well water. In Pennsylvania spring- 
houses are much used, where a constant 
stream of cool spring water passes through 
for the purpose of regulating the tempera- 
ture. 

For milk-pans we preferred tin, of the or- 
dinary size, holding about six quarts, which 
were about three-fourths filled, which gave 
a depth of about 4 inches of milk. We tried 
broad shallow pans with the milk only about 
an inch deep, supposing the greater the sur- 
face exposed the greater the quantity of cream 
would rise, but such was not the fact. 

The greatest quantity of cream from the 
least quantity of milk we ever obtained was 
by means of a water-bath, or double pans, 
as follows:—The pan into which the milk 
was strained, was four inches deep and flaring. 
Another made six inches deep and nearly 
straight in the sides and just large enough at 
the top to receive and embrace the upper pan, 
within half an inch of the top, and it should 
fit tight, so that little if any of the steam will 
escape. A small tube was soldered near the 
top of the under pan for the admission of hot 
water, anda small hole was made on the 
opposite side for the escape of air while pour- 
ing in the hot water. The first | had made 
was soldered together at the top, but we 
found it difficult to wash and dry; being sep- 
arate, they can be washed and dried without 
difficulty. 

The milk was strained into the upper pan 
and left at rest for 12 hours; then the same 
quantity of boiling water was introduced into 
the under pan and suffered to stand 12 hours 
longer, when the cream was found perfectly 
separated and of such consistence that the 
whole might be lifted off by the finger and 
thumb. 

The cream was churned immediately after 
skimming ata temperature of 58°. In this 
manner first quality of rich yellow butter was 
obtained in the month of March, Under the 
ordinary treatment, much less butter would 
have been obtained, and of a white color, in- 
sipid, without flavor and unfit for the table. 
Besides it is a long and tedious operation to 
convert the cream into butter, while in the 
former process it occupies but a few moments. 

Churniag the milk is a much more laborious 
method, from the difficulty of keeping in mo- 
tion such large quantities of fluid; but in this 
way it is said that a larger quantity of butter 
is obtained, and of a more delicate flavor. 

The rising of the cream and churning is 
but a portion of the process for making good 
butter. There is some skill or art required 
in working it which cannot be described; but 
suffice to say, it is best done with a bowl and 
ladle, in a peculiar manner, to press out the 
milk—for unless the milk is thoroughly sep- 
arated it is needless to expect good butter that 
will keep sweet any length of time. If not 
properly worked, and the milk thoroughly 
extracted, it is apt to be soft, spongy, or oily. 
In some dairies the hand is used instead of 
the ladle, but we protest against that, as the 
heat of the hand is injurious. In others the 
butter is washed with pure cold water as long 
as the water is rendered milky. We pre- 
ferred not to wash it, believing that much of 
the aroma or high flavor was carried off by 
N. Bement. 

















arts. [American Agriculturist. 


PINS. 
A dozen years since, all the pins used in 
this country were imported. Now, none are 
imported, except a few German pins for the 


supply of the German population of Pennsy|- 


vania. The invention, by Mr. Samuel Slo- 


cum, now of Providence, of a pin-making 


machine far superior to any then in use in 
England, led to the establishment of a pin- 
manufactory at Poughkeepsie, by Messrs. 
Slocum, Jillson & Co., which soon distanced 
foreign competition. Of all the Pin Compa- 
nies which have been established or attempt- 
ed in the United States, only three are known 
to exist at present, viz: ‘The American Pin 
Company, (which has works both at Pough- 
keepsie and at Waterbury, Conn.;) the Howe 
Company, at Derby, Conn.; and Messrs. Pel- 
ton, Fairchild & Co., of Poughkeepsie. The 
quantity of pins turned out by these estab- 
lishments, especially the two first, is enor- 
mous. The statistics of one of them, we 
have ascertained, are about as follows. Per 
week 70 cases, averaging 180 packs each, 


per 280 pins; making an aggregate of 39,- 
984,000 pins per week, or 2,079,168,000 per 
annum. If the products of the other two es- 
tablishments, and the small amount imported, 
are together equal to the above, we should 
have a grand total of 4,158,336,000 pins for 
consumption in the United States, equal to 
200, on an average, for every man, woman 
and child in the country. A pretty liberal 
allowance, we are thinking. The number of 
pin-making machines employed by said Com- 
pany is about 30, and of work people about 
60. 

The wire which is to be wrought into pins, 
runs from a reel like yarn, into one end of the 
machine, and comes out at the other, not 
wire, but pins, cut, pointed and headed, in 
the most perfect manner, at the rate of 150 a 
minute. ‘This is about the usual speed, but 
the machinery is capable of being so adjusted 
as to produce 800 a minute. Being vow of a 
yellowish color, they are throwa, by the bush- 
el, into kettles containing a certain liquid, by 
which they are whitened, and prepared for 
sticking ; i. e. for being stuck into papers in 
rows, as they are bought at the stores. This 
process of sticking is also performed by a 
machine invented by Mr. Slocum. The nar- 
row paper in which the pins are stuck, is 
wound from a reel, of any imaginable length, 
and then cut off at uniform intervals. One 
sticking-machine will stick as many pins as 


the former can be attended by one girl. A 
part of the pins of the American Pin Compa- 
ny are made of American copper, obtained oo 
the borders of Lake Superior. 

(Jour. of Com. 


Tae Great Tonner vxver Liverroor. 
This work is about the only one in connexion 
with the London and Northwestern syste: 
on which there are no particular appearances 
of suspension, the object being to connect, as 
soon as possible, by a tunnel of two anda 
half miles, the goods depot at Edge-bill with 
the North Docks at the water’s edge, where 
the bulk of all the foreign shipping centres. 
When , the ships’ cargoes will be 
taken direct to Edge-bill, without the eae 
excessive cost of cartage. ‘The tunne 
called the Victoria Tunnel, and the contract- 
ors, Messrs. Holmes and McCormack, who 
have between 1,000 and 2,000 men on it at 
work, have already carried the drift-way hall 
half t The operations are very dan- 
gerous, and in some places shake the founda- 
tions of the houses, which, at many points, 











each pack containing 12 papers, and each pa- | 





are only at from fifty to eighty feet above the 
level where the rails are to be laid, while in 
other places there is a variation of from 
‘ninety to one hundred feet. ‘This tunnel un- 
\dermines in its course three or four places of 
worship, churches, Quaker meeting-houses, 
and Baptist chapels, which will be oaly sixty - 
| six feet above the roll of the locomotive, One 
_balf the tunnel is good to work through, con- 
“sisting of rock and sand-stone; but, as it ap- 
| proaches the docks, the soil is of a treacber- 
| ous kind and rubbish. The railway company 
| have to pay compensation to the owners of 
‘every house and building the tunnel passes 
under. | Liverpool Paper. 


FILE CUTTING MACHINE. 
This article in common use is perfectly fa- 
miliar to all our readers, but we doubt whether 
the modus operandi of its manufacture, is 
known to more than a few. The notice of a 
newly invented machine for this purpose, is 
given by the editor of the Boston Courier, 
who observes: ‘The mode of cutting a file, 
is generally by mallet, or hammer and chisel— 
a movement of the hands similar to that of 
the sculptor or rough carver, and the opera- 
tion leaves a sort of rough edge to the ridges, 
| which are in this manner turnedup, Several 
| machines have been invented for the purpose 
| of cutting ridges in pieces of steel, but they 
have generally failed in accomplishing the 
desired object—that of giving to the ridges 
the rough edge, or tooth, which is made by 
|hand power or the use of the chisel. They 
| have cut or pressed regular teeth, in any de- 
| sired fashion—cross ways, straight lines, round 
jcurves, &c., but the teeth have been invaria- 
| bly smooth, and the files, when manufactured, 
| have been of no more use than the worn out 
files of the English manufacture. 
| But we have seen a new invention, which 
will, we think, accomplish the desired object, 
and make files with all the necessary qualifi- 
cations. It isa machine now in operation, 
or soon to be in operation, atthe Ballard Vale 
,machine shop, by which files can be cut, and 
when cut, possess all the roughness of the 
English article. The piece of steel to be cut 
is placed in a socket, and then carried gradu- 
ally under a sort of hammer chisel, which 
moves with a motion similar to that of the 
toggle joint reversed, and which not only cuts 
the ridges or teeth, but at the same time turns 
up the edges so as to make them rough. The 
apparatus is very simple, and shows that 
Yankee ingenuity can overcome all obstacles. 

‘SAs we have said before, other machines 
have been invented for the same purpose, but 

they have all failed in giving the rough edge 
to the teeth of the file, which this one cannot 
fail to give. ‘The machine at Ballard Vale is 
very regular in its movement, and there is 
little or no doubt that it will {accomplish all 

that the company expect. If it should, it will 
accomplish the very desirable object of mak- 
ing our country, and perhaps the whole me- 
chanical world, independent of a compara- 
tively small set of worthless and desperate 
'men, who are now the only file cutters, and 
| its successful operation will make a very ma- 
| terial reduction in the price of an article of 
almost indispensable use in almost every me- 
| chanic’s shop in the world. 

| “The mmthine, which we have seen in op- 
| eration at this establishment, is not by any 
means perfect, but it acsomplishes one object 
that has never been accomplished by machine- 
\ty before, either in this country or in any 
| other—it gives the rough edges to the teeth. 
| Practice bas proved that it can do this, and 
experience has shown that all other machines 
| to make files can only cut the grooves and 

leave the teeth stnooth. 
| “itis a little singular that nearly all file 
jeutters should be Englishmen. We learn 
| that three-quarters, probably, of al! the files 
| made in the world, are made in Sheffield. A 
| few are cut in Germany, but the German files 
| are not worth as much as the English, partly 
| in consequence of the inferior quality of Ger- 
| man steel for the stock, but mostly in conse- 
quence of the workmanship. 

“The French are entirely dependent upon 
| England for their files, as the Americans 
| would be, but forthe machine which we have 
| attempted to describe. We understand that 
| this branch of business will now be extensive- 
| ly engaged in by the Ballard Vale Company, 
}as soon as certain experienced mechanics 
whom they have already enguged, shall arrive 
| from England to superintend the works. We 

understand that this machine has been exam- 
ined by the inventors of other machines in- 
tended to accomplish the same ends, and pro- 
|nounced more capable than theirs of produ- 
ing the desired result.” 

In regard to the above invention we would 
simply remark that we hope it may succeed, 
but before putting implicit faith in its utility, 

| would prefer to see it more fully tested. The 

writer is somewhat in error in supposing this 
,to be the only machine that has accomplished 
| the desired object of giving the “‘rough edges 
to the teeth.” This has been accomplished 
_in two instances at least in this country, and 
|in one case by Mr. James Slinn, who, about 





three pin-machines can make; and three of twelve years since, constructed a machine fur 


‘file cutting that worked to perfection as far as 
‘the mechanical operation was concerned, but 
the great difficulty arose from the difficulty of 
keeping the cutting chisels sharp & sufficient 
length of time for any useful purpose, as the 
time required for their removal from the ma- 
chine for sharpening, and their re-adjustment 
more than counterbalanced the advantage of 
the invention. Mr. S. is on enterprising and 
intelligent mechanic, aud bas been constantly 
engaged in the file cutting business for about 
twenty-five years, and thinks that many un- 
forseen difficulties must yet be overcome be- 
fore this invention can be called perfect. His 
skill and experience entitle bis opinion to 
much w on the subject. 
ry (N. ¥. Farmer. 


The English quarte?, at which wheat is 
quoted in the English reports, is 560 pounds, 
or one-fourth of a ton gross weight of 2240 
pounds. ‘The English lege! bushel is 70 
pounds, and consequently 8 of those bushels 
: ual to 9 1-20f our statute 


bushels of 60 pounds, 


































school, in Columbus, Ohio. 
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AveUSTA. THURSDAY. FEB. 3, 1848. 
“NEW SUBSTANCE FOR WATER 





TUBES. 

On the first page of this number of our pa- 
per, we made some remarks in regard to the 
use of lead for conveying water, and closed 
by observing that a sate and convenient ma- 
terial for the purpose of making such tubes, 
was yet a desideratum, 

On further consideration, and from some 
slight examination of the substance, we are 
induced to recommend the new article called 
“Gutta Percha,” for this purpose. It at 
present is expensive, but if a call should be 
made for it, an abundance would be forth- 
coming. We recommend it for the purpose 
of forming connecting pipes with the ma 
pipes, and to lead from reservoirs into such 
places in houses as the several wants of the 
inmates require. ‘The properties of this men 
terial, which induce a recommendation of it 
for this purpose, are its insolubility—its with- 
standing the action of the air, acids, salts &c. 
It can be moulded into any form when heated, 
and retains the form, direction and position 
then given to it, when cooled. 

We gave a short description of it, not long 
ago, but the following may not be amiss. It 
is the gum or sap of a tree that grows in the 
East Indies. The sap flows out at certain 
seasons of the year, when the tree is tapped, 
and soon becomes hard. It is boiled in hot 
water to purify it. Ata temperature below 
fifty it is as hard as wood. It is very tough 
and strong. It will dissolve in spirits of tur- 
pentine, and burns freely like wood. It can 
be plated out into very thin leaves, and is al- 





‘Che Maine Farmer; 











ready coming into use for umbrellas, binding 
books &e. It will be excellent to line boots 
and shoes, to render them impervious to water 
without adding materially to their weight, and 
be capital for life preservers. 





Creanxtiness. How few people pay sufli- 
cient attention to cleanliness of person.— 
‘There can be no doubt that much pain and 
sickness might be prevented, if bathing was 
oftener indulged in. As applicable to this 
subject, we will relate an anecdote which was 
published sometime since in one of the Eng- 
lish Magazines. Itis this. A military offi- 
cer, more distinguished for his gallantry on 
the battle-field than for his personal neatness, 
was complaining to a judge of some distinc- 
tion, of the sufferings he had endured from 
rheumatism; when the judge humorously un- 
dertook to prescribe a remedy. 

**You must desire your servant,” said the | 
judge, “to place every morning by your bed- | 
side a tub three parts filled with warm water. | 
When you rise you will get into the tub, and | 








having previously provided yourself with a | 
pound of yellow soap, you must rub your) 
whole body with it, immersing yourself occa- | 
sionally in the water, and at the end of a! 
quarter of an hour the process concludes by 
wiping yourself dry with towels, and scrub- 
bing your person with a flesh brush.” 

“Why,” said the officer, after a few min- 
utes’ reflection upon the prescription of the | 
judge, “this appears to me to be neither more | 
vor less than wasbing yourself.” 

“Well,”’ rejoined the judge, ‘‘it is open to | 
that objection!” 





Two sorysprowxep. The following com- 
munication under date of Kendall’s Mills, the 
24th ult., was received a few hours too late | 
for publication in last week’s Farmer: 

Mr. Epiror—lI learned last evening of a 
very heart-rending affair, which happened 
yesterday, about 11 o'clock A, M. 

While two boys were skating on the ice 
near Noble’s Ferry, in Fairfield,—one skating 
backwards and the other facing him with his 
hands on the other’s coat collgg,—and being 
near an open place which had not frozen over, 
and they not perceiving their danger, both 
went into the hole together, and, no one being 
near at hand, were drowned. They drifted 
about three rods, and sunk in eighteen feet of 
water. ‘They were both found in about three 
hours. They were sons of Capt. David 
Cain, of Clinton, who, together with his wife, 
is left very deeply affected—almost to despair. 





Nomryarions, The Governor has made 
the following nominations: 

Samuel H. Blake, of Bangor, Attorney 
General, vice W. B. S. Moor, appointed U. 
S. Senator. 

Charles Greene, of Athens, Judge of Pro- 
bate for Somerset County, re-nomination. 

Ezekiel 'T. Pierce ot Houlton, Register of 








Probate for Aroostook County, re-nomina- 
tion. 

Daniel Williams, of Augusta, Judge of 
Probate for Kennebec County, vice Williams 
Emmons, whose term had expired. 

Richard D. Rice, of Augusta, (Editor of 
The Age,) Judge of the District Court for 
the Middle District, vice Asa Redington, re- 
signed. 








Vesse.s 1x District of Watposoro’. 
The Bath Times contains an official report of 
the vessels built in the district of Waldoboro’ 





in 1847, with their tonnage, &c., namely 
twelve ships, twenty-three barks, thirty-one 
brigs, twenty-eight schooners, one sloop, and 
six boats, with an aggregate tonnage of 23,- 
922 41-75ths, making the increase of new 
tonnage over the previous year 7093 72-95ths. 


City or Napres sunx. Brother Drew 
says the bay of Naples “is seven miles deep, 
in the shape of an ox bow,” and that “Naples 
is at the bottom of the bay.” We suppose 
it is inbabited with mermaids. 





Rev. Jason Whitman, (Unitarian) of Lex- 
ington, Mass., died in Portland on Tuesday 
of last week. He came to this State to attend 
the funeral of the late Senator Fairfield, his 
wife’s brother. 


A comet expecrep. We see it stated that 
Prof. Mader, of Europe, has predicted that 
8 brilliant comet will show itself soon, being 
the same ene which astonished the natyves 
in 1264 and in 1556. It takes it 292 years to 
travel around its orbit. So don’t be frightened 
if it comes, nor mad if it don’t. 


Fouxs ix Texas, According to the late 
census taken in Texas, there were 140,000 
inhabitants, including men, Women and chil- 
dren, slaves, Indians, and free negroes, 











Orry or Worcester. A bill has passed 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, creating 
the good old town of Worcester into a new 


Srertise errr, Mr. Lynn 
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is published, we have deemed it inexpe 
Ment to publish the whole in detail, and there- 
fore select only such parts as pertain more 


immediately to the practical points ‘ 
ing the course of the road, the engineer says: 


na. be was commenced at 
The line of the er | Tirensh an Matinnted 

the proposed depot 0 aoe h 
in Augusta, It was then continued across the 
Bond Brook—and by curving to the left— 
along its northero bank to a point near the 
Coombs Mill. It then curves to the right and 

sses directly to a depression in the ridge of 

nd near “y Corner. Thence curving 
slightly to the left, it crosses by a straight) 
line—three miles in length—the low country 
near Snow’s Pond, to the vicinity of Belgrade 
lower bridge. At this point it crosses the 
* Androscoggin and Kennebec Railroad,” ata 
distance of ten miles from Augusta. 

Thence, continuing in nearly a straight line 
to Chandler’s Mills—a distance of sixteen 
miles from Augusta—and along the western 
shore of the great pond, and through the val- 
ley of the Trout Brook to its source in an up- 
land swamp—whence also flows the water of 
the Mercer mill stream,—it crosses the ridge 
dividing the waters of the Kennebec and 
Sandy rivers by a grade of thirty feet per 
mile. 

Thence, passing down the valley of the 
Mercer mill stream to the northern declivity 
of Hampshire hill, it curves to the left into 
the valley of the Sandy river at a distance of 
twenty-three miles from Augusta. 

Passing two and one-half miles south of | 
the village of Mercer, the line continues from | 
this point directly to New Sharon by a dis- | 
tance of twenty-eight miles from Augusta. | 

Passing near the bridge at New Sharon the | 
line continues straight towards Farmington | 
Falls, crossing the Sandy river in a very fa- 
vorable manner two miles west from New 
Sharon, upon a straight live and level grade. 

At Farmington Falls, thirty-two and one- 
quarter miles distant from Augusta, the line 
curves gradually to the right and continues 
directly to its terminus, five hundred feet east 
of the Court House in Farmington Centre. 

The entire distance from Augusta to Farm- 
ington on this line is thirty-seven miles. 


Some slight variations in the course were 
surveyed, and the advantages and disadvan- | 
tages of each mentioned. Of the above route, | 
he says: 


The route as above described will be locat- 
ed through a gravel country—with no expen- 
sive bridges or costly structures of any kind— | 
and presenting a facility for gradation equal | 
if not superior to any now tader process of | 
construction in New England. 

It is very favorable in alignment. The} 
largest portion of its deflection can be adjust- 
ed to curvatures of mile radii. A portion of 
the line near Augusta must be brought to an | 
inclination of forty-five feet per mile: but af- | 
ter accomplishing the severe country at that | 
point, the grade is unusually favorable 
throughout the remaining distance to Farm- 
ington. ‘The entire rise from Augusta to 

















| Farmington will average ten feet twenty-two 


hundredths per mile. 

An examination was made of 2 route thro’ | 
Mt. Vernon and Vienna, and after describing 
the nature of the country in that direction 
pretty fully, he observes: 


We must deduce, in summing up this mat- 
ter, that Nature has placed obstacles to a line 
through Mt. Vernon, which although not in- 
surmountable, it does not at present appear 
advisable to encounter. 

That while it is shorter in distance, it must | 
be much more costly in gradation; and when | 
built, it shall not compare, either in practica- 
bility of repair, facility of transportation, or 
importance of position, with that adopted. 


He then goes into estimates of the cost of 
construction &c. for completing, all ready for 
business, which are as follows: 


j I divide the road, as per request, into two 
divisions, 

The first division comprises that portion of 
the line between Augusta, and the crossing of | 
the ‘Androscoggin and Kennebec Railroad,’ a 
distance of ten miles. 

FIRST DIVISION, 

_ The cost of the first division, is as follows: 
viz: 

588,000 cubic yards of earth excavation 


at 20 cents, 


$117,600 
5,600 cubic yards of rock excavation at 








., 81,00, 5,600 
3,728 cubic yards of abutment masonry 
at $2.50, 13,048 
2,845 cubie yards of culvert masonry at 
, 5,690 
383 cubic yards of arch masonry at $6, 2,298 
150 lineal feet pile bridging at $5, 750 
Piling foundation, 350 
Road and farm crossings, 1,200 
Ten and one-half miles of superstruc- 
ture, with turn-out appendages, 78,700 
Land damages and depot buildings, 12,500 
Fencing, with contingencies, 6,000 
$243,736 
SECOND DIVISION, 
te autho yards earth excavation at 
cents, $137,880 
3,600 Slee yards rock excavation at ' 
90, 3,600 
4,782 cubic yards abutment masonry at . 
3,50, 16,562 
6,350 cubic yards culvert masonry at 
.) , 12 700 
576 cubic yards arch masonry at $6,00, 456 
192 feet Howes’ truss bridge at $20,00, 3,840 
150 feet pile bridging at $5,00, 750 
560 feet piling structure at $3,00, 1,680 
Piling foundation, 200 
Road and farm crossings, 2,650 
Twenty-seven and one-half miles of su- 
perstructure, with turn-out ap- 
pendages, 204,500 
Land damages and depot buildings, 15,400 
Fencing, with contingencies, 16,000 
419,218 
Engineering department, with contin- OA 
geut expenses of both divisions, 19,000 
$681,954 





Liberal allowance for contingencies has 
been made in the foregoing estimate; and the 
prices are such as actual contracts can be 
made upon at the present time. 

It may he thought advisable by the Com- 
pany to contract with another Corporation to 
operate the road and keep the same in repair. 
Such contracts are not uncommon in other 
States. ‘I'hey are fair when made at the sane 
average cost per mile as that of the main line 
contracted with. Should a different course 
from this, be pursued, the additional affixed 
estimation may be added to the above, viz: 


6 engines—3 at $7,000, and 3 at $7,500, will am- 
ount to 


10 first class 60-passenger cars at $1,800, os 000 
Baggage cars, 2. 
20 12-ton merchandize cars at $650, 13.000 
40 half-size “ “ at $350, 14,000 
Machine shop and fixtures, 12/500 
Additional depot buildings and contingencies at 
Augusta, 15,000 
$118,000 








Licutsine wires To Orrcon. The elec- 
tric telegraph is nearly completed to Fort 
Leavenworth, and the St. Louis Reveille 
says the farther it goes the farther it is bound 


to go, and it will ultimately be continued to 
Oregon. 





Canyev coat in Missovat. The i 
of coal called cannel coal (candle coal) has 
been found at St. Louis, Mo. It is said to 
Seat oe to the famous cannel coal of Eng- 





Resrorine property. A terrible storm 
on the French coast lately turned up the sand 
near Havre, and washed up much property 
lost years ago by storms and shipwrecks. 


Strounar pEq vest. One John Davis of 


England, died 
Bro shill to his widow, that she might get 
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engine and boiler, by the wid of which, he 
made the audience as familiar with its techni- 
calities, operations, and uses, as with the 
most common household implements, or those 
of husbandry or mechanism. 

Steam, although a most powerful agent, 
and capable of doing an incalculable amount 
of injury when in the hands of the novice, is 
perfectly safe when in those of an experienced 
and skillful engineer. Accidents sometimes 
happen to vessels and carriages whose pro- 
pelling power is steam; but if a proper regard 
was paid to the employment of capable and 
trustworthy persons for positions of responsi- 
bility on board of steamboats and railroad 
cars, there need be no greater frequency of 
accident than by any other mode of convey- 
ance. 

Prof. S. stated that it appeared from the 
English railroad and steamboat statistics that 
the average loss of life from causes directly 
growing out of the application of steam as a 
propelling power to vessels and carriages, 
would not exceed the ratio of one to four or 
five millions transported in the last four or 
five years. And in our own country, a like 
favorable ratio would appear, were it not 
that in too many cases situations of great re- 
sponsibility are assigned to persons who are 
unskilled or incapacitated for such trusts.— 
He contended that a vast majority of the ac- 
cidents which occur in the use of steam power 
are clearly traceable to the grossest ignorance, 
the most stupid carelessness, or fool-hardy 
recklessness; and that with a proper knowl- 
edge of the laws which govern it, there need 
be no greater danger in its employment than 
in that of water or horse power. 

‘There will be a lecture on Friday evening, 
by Prof, Shepherd, of Bangor. 





Gen. Scorr sUSPENDED FROM COMMAND. 
Rumors of the recall and suspension of Gen. 
Scott have been prevalent. Although nothing 
official has transpired, yet Gen. Cass the other 
day stated in the Senate, in answer to certain 
questions, that “with respect to the distinct 
questions put by the honorable Senator, I 
feel myself at perfect liberty to communicate 
all the facts in my possession, They are 
simply these: Gen. Scott is suspended from 
the command of the army in Mexico, and the 
command now devolves upon the next officer 
in rank, who is Gen. Butler.” 








Qvuicx srrixine. Two blacksmiths in| 
Albany, named Nolman and Welch, had a| 
trial of speed in making horse-shoes. Nol- 
man turned out two hundred and nineteen in 
forty hours, and Welch two hundred and nine 
in the same time. 


SaLE OF LUMBER IN GARDINER. The | 
Fountain states that the amount of the lum-| 
ber business in Gardiner, during the last year, | 
is $745,000. 





Corron ractory 1x Carotina. A new. 
cotton factory of one thousand spindles is | 
now erecting in Newbern, North Carolina. | 
The South will ere long become a manufac- | 
turing country. 





Licut wovuse at Cutrvier. The light house | 
at Little River at Cutler, in this State, is 
completed, and will be lighted up before long. 





A MonTH Is 4 MoonTH. The learned court 
of Queen’s bench, in England, have decided 
that month means a lunar and not a calendar 
month. 





Great smncuing machine. Mr. Hyde} 
Clarke suggests, in the English Mechanies’ | 
Magazine, that all the bells and all the organs 
in the Kingdom of Great Britain, may be set | 
to ringing and playing at once by a grand 
central electric or galvanic machine. 





Bounp To se rossep. ‘The store of Capt. 
John Pierce, of North Chelsea, has been reg- 
ularly robbed every winter for eight years 
past. 





Sqvarinc THE crrcie. Mr. Gabriel H. 
Thompson bas petitioned the Legislature of 
Massachusetts for a grant of $10,000, to en- 
able him to go to London and publish his dis- 
covery of the quadratape of the circle. The 


committee gave him particular permission to 
withdraw. 





A coLoreD Lawyer. Robert Morris, Jr., 
& young colored man, made his debut in the 
Court of Common Pleas, in Boston, and ac- 
quitted himself with much credit, It is said 
that there are inany lawyers with whiter skins 
and blacker characters than his. 


Parent snip BUILDING. Commodore Bar- 
row has patented a new mode of building 
ships, which he asserts will enable builders to 


save half the expense, and make them lighter 
and stronger. 





Fire iw New Yors. On Saturday even- 
ing the Bowery Church in New York city, 
purchased of the Universalists in May last, 
hy the Roman Catholics for $18,500, and upon 
which the further sum of $6000 has been ex- 
pended, was destroyed by fire. ‘There was 
an insurance upon it of $10,000. 





Goine ro Mexico. The Washington cor- 
respendent of the Atlas writes that he under- 
stands the Hon. Albert Smith of this State is 
to go to Mexico as a paymaster in the army. 





“MAKING OF MANY BOOKS NO END.” The 
President’s message and accompanying docu- 
ments make a big book of 1620 pages. This 
is a great country, and it takes a good many 
words to tell of it. 





ScaLpING THE cramp. An exchange pa- 
per says that a towel wet in hot water and 
applied to the part affected, will give imme- 
diate relief. 





Licur ix Pawrucker. The village of 
Pawtucket is soon to be lighted with Crutch- 
ett’s solar gas. Couldn’t they engage old 


Solar himself to shine over them through the 
night? 


CRAMPING THE PRESS. In 1980 there was 
a revolution in France because the reigning 
monarch restricted the liberty of the 

The King was put down and Louis 

crowned in his stead. Since then there have 
been 1,129 prosecutions by Philippe against 
journals. Writers have been sentenced to 
prison, making an aggregate of 3,141 years. 
‘Lone Istaxp Whaxes. A great number 
of whales have made their a; off 


appearance 
the south side of Long Island. Nantucket 
must attend to them. 








thousand bushe 


Oregon last year, and ten thousand barrels of | granted 





| eyes. 


_A wew cranary. One hundred and fifty | 
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ARDEN IN MOURNING | 









; Noweed is one of the very 


slovenly gardening operations, with a view 
and a sincere hope of bringing about a saluta- 
ry reformation, but his efforts have been 
crowned with ill success. 

Last summer, the ’Squire’s garden was un- 
commonly neglected; and when the weeds had 
attained such a growth as to almost completely 
conceal from view the sickly-looking vegeta- 
bles, the Captain could not contain himself 
any longer, and resolved upon a desperate 
effort to bring his neighbor to his senses, af- 
firming, if this last scheme didn’t work, the 
Squire and his garden might both “go to 
grass.” 

One day the Captain was slowly marching 
home from this unpleasant and to him wreteb- 
ed looking scene, with his eyes cast on the 
ground and his bands clasped behind him, mus- 
ing, and looking for all the world as though 
something very uncommon and afflictive had 
happened, when Aunt Squiggles, attracted by 
his unusual appearance, came to the door and 
inquired: 

““What’s happened, Cap’n?” 

“Some one is dead at Squire Easysoul’s, I 
suspect.” 

“Do tell—who can it be—never heard any 
on ’em was sick—it can’t be—who told you 
so??? 

“No one told me so, but then I suspect 
such must be the ease.” 

“Oh, lor—mortals all we be, droppin’ down 
like the grass—who knows whose turn °Il 
come next—I must go right over to the 
*Squire’s and console ‘em.” 

**] didn’t say, Aunt, that some one was 
dead at the ’Squire’s, but | suspect that is the 
case.” 

*} know it, I know it—the Lord comfort 
*em—but what makes you suspect some on 
em is dead?” 

“1 saw deep mourning there as [ passed.” 

It must be—it must be,” exclaimed the 
good lady as she turned and entered the 
house. 

The Captain went home, and Mrs. Squig- 
gles soon spread the melancholy news all over 
the neighborhood. Great was the grief, ren- 
dered doubly so by the suddenness of the 
event, no one having heard that any of the 
*Squire’s family had been indisposed. 

In a few minutes several good ladies, led 
by Aunt Squiggles, were seen wending their 
way towards the ’Squire’s, often making use 
of their linen kerchiefs to wipe away the 
tears. They entered the front yard with 
trembling steps, beating hearts and moistened 
One of the ’Squire’s daughters, seeing 
the sorrow stricken troop approaching, and 
fearing that something dreadful must have 
happened in the neighborhood, ran and ap- 
prised her father, mother and sisters, who 
immediately rushed to the door. Aunt Squig- 
gles was surprised at meeting them thus, and 
thunderstruck when they spoke, with one 
voice, and inquired what had happened? 

“Oh, dear—aint it so?” exclaimed Aunt, 

*““Why, what do you mean? explain your- 
self,” said the Squire, his feelings wrought 
up to a high pitch, for him. 

“Why, aint any one of your folks dead?” 
said Aunt with a heavy sigh. 

““‘Dead—dead,” repeated the *Squire.— 
“Why, who told you such a story?” 

“Cap'n Noweed said he suspected some 
one on yer was dead.” 

“Captain Noweed told you he suspected 
some one of us was dead! Can it be possi- 
ble!” 

*‘He said so—and when I asked him what 
made him suspect so, he said he saw deep 
mourning bere when he passed.” 

“Saw deep mourning here! What can my 
good neighbor mean? Sit you down, while I 
go for the Captain for an explanation,” said 
the ’Squire as he put on his hat. 

Just as he stepped from the threshhold he 
espied the Captain approaching. He beck- 
oned to him—invited him into the house, and, 
in the presence of the anxious listenere, asked 
for an explanation. 

‘I told her I suspected some one was dead 
here, and the reason for my suspicion, and 
that was, that I saw deep mourning here!” 

“Deep mourning?” said the Squire, puz- 
zled. “‘What do you mean?” 

“I mean just what I said,” replied the Cap- 
tain firmly. 

**You haven’t seen any mourning about my 
premises, certainly.” 

“I have, and deep mourning, too, and if 
you will come to the door I will show it to 
you now.” 

“There,” said the Captain, pointing to the 
garden, ‘don’t you see deep mourning there?” 

All eyes were strained to their utmost ca- 
pacity, but they couldn’t see anything that 
looked like mourning. 

“Can’t see it?” said the Captain, “why you 
must all be blind! Can’t see the numerous 
heavy weeps! always indicative of deep 
mourning ?”? 

“Yes,” said the Squire, “I can see them; 
but they won’t be seen long enough to get up 
another such excitement as this, now I tell 
you,” and the way the "Squire, hoe in hand, 
pitched into the deep mourning vegetables was 
truly delightful to the Captain, 

This last scheme of the Captain’s had its 
desired effect. The ’Squire raised a pretty 
good crop of vegetables last season, though it 
was late before he set about it; and the coming 
season he says his ¢ulor will have to rise early 
if he beats him. 


Cuear printing. The Wisconsin Con- 
vention passed a resolve giving its incidental 
printing to the lowest bidder. The publish- 
ers of the Madison Argus gave bonds to do 
it for one cent, and are now enjoying the job 
and its profits. 

Raitways is Eyeranp. The failures in 
England have not put an entire stop to Rail- 
way projects. One hundred and sixty charters 


have recently been granted for Railways, 
amounting to 1358 miles in all. 


Nor at Home. By census it was found 
that 25,000 English persons were residing in 











and about Paris, and about $6,000 in other | 


parts of France. " 


Banx in Texas. A new bank, ealled the 
Agricultural and Commercial Bank of ‘Texas, 
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for confirmation.” 

The Washington Union (the official organ) 
of Friday morning says: 

‘Rumors of a peace—of a treaty of peace 
—of a projet of peace—are so rife today in 
the city and in the Capitol, that we think it 
our duty to state there is no official account to 
confirm these rumors. We have more than 
once stated that Mr, Trist has no power or 
instructions to treat with the Mexicans, But 
no treaty, or projet of one, has been re- 
ceived.” 








ANOTHER TERRIBLE STEAMBOAT DISASTER, 
The New Orleans Delta of the 20th ult., 
contains the particulars of another terrible 
steamboat disaster. The s.eamboat Yalabu- 
sha, loaded with cotton, on her trip from Red 
River to New Orleans, on Tuesday night, 
the 18th ult., was burnt to the water’s edge, 
There were about one hundret persons on 
hoard, thirty-five of whom perished in the 
flames and the water. ‘The survivors were 
left in destitute condition, having lost almost 
everything. 





Tempres or Honor. The following are 
the officers elect of Dirigo Temple, No. 1, 
(Augusta,) for the current term:—Charles 
Hewins, W. C. T.; Heory Sewall, W. V. T.; 
John M. Nash, W. R.; A. B. Durin, W. A. 
R.; Wm. S. Haskell, W. F. R.; E.G. Brown, 
W.T.; Darius Place, W. U.; R. C. 'Thomp- 
son, W. D. U.; F. W. Albee, W. G.; Geo. 
W. Snow, W. S, 

‘The officers elect of Willewa Temple, No. 
8, (Gardiner,) for the current term, are, P. 
S. Robinson, W. C. T.; Wm. H.-Lord, W. 
V. T.; E. H. Ransom, W. R.; P. E. Millay, 
W. A. R.; John Frost, W. F. R.; James 
Jewett, W. T.; J. Jewett, Jr., W. U.; 8. S. 
Colburne, W. D. U.; J. Pickering, W. G.; 
Wm. Hucherson, W. S. 





A coop peat or Interest. The aggre- 
gate debt of the several States amounts to 
more than two hundred millions of dollars, 
and it is believed that they are all now pay- 
ing the interest promptly. 





Suspension or steam. The French steam- 
ers have sunk their owners $375,000. The 
company have suspended operations for the 
present. 





Sreamers To Havana. Four steamers are 
about to be built to ply between Philadelphia 
and Havana regularly. 





Fire at Emery’s Mitts, Me. About 
noon, Monday, Jan. 24th, fire was discovered 
in the upper story of a large block owned by 
Dr. Stevens and Mr. Moses Goodwin; the 
under part of the block had lately been finish- 
ed for the use of a merchant; the second story 
was used for a carpenter’s shop, and the up- 
per story for a Free Masons’ Halt A large 
lot of lumber and tools belonging to Mr. 
Goodwin, were burned. The store owned 
and occupied by Mr. Enoch Wood, was much 
injured, as well as his large stock of Grocer- 
ies and Dry Goods. The Baptist Meeting 
House sustained much injury, but was saved 
by the most daring and energetic efforts. ‘Too 
much praise cannot be awarded to the citizens 
of that place for their exertions to stay the 
progress of the flames, and save property 
from destruction, among whom we would 
mention S. Grant, J. Abbott, N. Patch, W. 
Stevens, and numerous others. Great credit 
is due particularly to the ladies who nobly 
turned out and assisted at the fire. ‘The fire 
is supposed to have been communicated by a 
small boy, son of Mr. Goodwin, as he was 
found almost suffocated by smoke, and res- 
cued from the flames by a lad about 15 years 
of age, named John Holmes. The day was 
calm, otherwise much property would have 
been destroyed. Loss estimated at $5000. 
No insurance. [Dover Gazette. 





We are glad to learn that the Rev. Mr. 
Whitman, whose death we announced yester- 
day, had a policy on his life in the New 
England Life Insurance Company in Boston, 
for $2000. He had paid particular attention 
to the subject of Life Insurance, and when 
this company was establishe!, he thoroughly 
examined its principles, and felt itto bea 
duty he owed his family to make this pecuniary 
provision for them, by which he appropriated 
a portion of his annual salary, althoagh it 
could ill be spared from his daily calls. We 
rejoice that his family will now reap the ben- 
efit of his wise forecast. Should not every 
Clergyman, and every salaried man, whose 
family is dependent on this supply, make a 
similar provision? [Portland Argus. 





Narrow Escare. A correspondent in- 
forms us that the dwelling house of Mr. Han- 
over Trefeatheren, of Cornville, was blown 
down a few days since. Mrs. T. escaped to 
the street, and « daughter barely escaped 
with life by throwing herself from an upper 
window—narrowly clearing herself from the 
falling timbers. [Waterville Mail. 


We learn that Mr. Bachelder, of this city, 
lost a span of horses by the breaking of the 
ice on Chesuncook Lake, a few days since, 
and came very near losing his own life. He 
was hauling supplies for lumbermen, which 
supplies were lost in the lake together with 
his horses and sled. [Bangor Mercury. 








Three men were tried before the Court 
sitting in Dover, N. H., last week, for the 
murder of Stephen Freeman, of Barrington. 
The jury rendered a verdict of manslaughter, 
and they were sentenced as follows: rt 
Leathers, three days solitary imprisonment 
and i | years hard labor in the State 
Prison. Ebenezer Leathers, Jr., the same. 
Ebenezer Leathers, three = solitary im- 
prisonment and ten years hard labor. 

{Suco Democrat. 


Wm. 8. Smith, a young man about 18 years 
of age, an po aoe whe ae in this 
city, while e in polishing a cir- 
- ar saw oo tineg ime accidentally 
brought his arm in contact with the saw.— 
The arm was cut almost two-thirds through, 
and a portion of the bone at the joint of the 
sled pee es Te the — —_ ~y 

. Dr. ex presse pe o 
saving the arm. [Bangor Whig. 


Farat Accipent. Mr. Abraham R. Smith, 
of Lyman, was killed on Wednesday last, 
by a fall from his wagon. He was returning 
from the Shaker mill, inthe dusk of the 
evening, when the wheels of his wagon struck 
a stuinp near the traveled path, by which he 
was thrown out, and instantly He 


of and 
we children. il [Saco Democrat. 
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of vessels built in Rogues dis- 
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RAILROAD MEETING. 


it at Vienna, 
Tharaday the 20th inst. the following presi 
“ and were unani adopt- 


that the public j 
ewan pu oterest, the future 


Railroad, wn wishes f'n mulerey of the 


And, whereas, there is no insurmountable 
or serious obstacle in the way of laying out, 
and completing a Road on an oon 
from tide waters to the Sand 
River, ~ passing through the towns of Bel- 
grade, Mt. Vernon and Vienna to Farming- 
ton, (which is manifestly the natural channel 
through which the valley of the Sandy River 
should connect with tide waters,) thereby ina- 
terially lessening the distance, and of course 
the expense of said road, not only in its con- 
struction, but in all future time. 
Aud, whereas, a survey has been made, 


and a report accepted, of a route not in con- | 


formity with the provisions of the charter, in 
opposition to the desire of the petitioners and 
against the direction of a majority of the 
Committee, some of whom were improper! 

neglected, on a route very different from the 
apprehension of legislators when granting the 


charter, to the utter neglect ot the easiest, the | 


shortest, the most natural and important’route, 
being the route seeming to offer the greatest 


holders, by its diminished length as well as 
its natural advantages. 


And, whereas, it is now plain that a sec- | 
tional, if not a corrupt influence, bas been put | 
in requisition to divert the survey from its 


only proper direction that embraced within 


not recognized by the charter, causing a great 


— of the country within the chartered | 
imnits to be wholly unnoticed, thereby endan- 


gering the whole evterprize, if not entirely 
defeating it, by the proximity of the proposed 
route to the natural route for a road up the 
valley of the Kennebec river to Skowhegan, 
as well as by the unfairness with which this 
matter has been conducted, which will natu- 


rally cause capitalists to exercise a degree of 


caution in taking stock. 
And, whereas, we are decidedly of opinion 


that not only the river towns, but all the 
towns near the line of the road contemplated 


by the charter, as well as those towns whose 
productions seek a market by the way of the 
valley of the Sandy river, imperiously demand 
that a road should be constructed whose tegm- 
ini shall be Augusta and Farmington. ‘There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we wi! spare no honorable 
effort to bring this subject properly and fairly 
before the public. 

Resolved, That we do not consider it longer 
safe, to appear by inaction, to acquiesce in a 
survey which is both impolitic and unjust. 

Resolved, That while we regret that the 
managers of the survey thro’ Sidney, Bel- 

rade, Rome, Mercer and New Sharon to 
Fesnenen. have deemed it expedient to 
prosecute asurvey ona route so circuitous, 
and to pursue a course of action so incon- 
sistent, we will not rest satisfied until an un- 
biased, efficient and just survey of so much 
of the route contemplated by the charter, as 
extends through the towns of Mt. Vernon 
and Vienna to Farmington is effected. 

Resolved, That we entertain the fullest 
confidence, that when a report of a practica- 
ble and feasible route through the aforesaid 
towns of Mt. Vernon and Vienna shall have 
been made by an efficient, practical and dis- 


interested engineer—upon an actual survey, | 


the facilities and natural advantages of this 
route over any other beyond the limits of the 
charter, will be completely vindicated. 

Resolved, That we most conscientiously be- 
lieve, that a road conforming strictly to the 
provisions of the charter on the nearest route 
to Farmington, will be least expensive in its 
construction, will be a better investment of 
capital, and will accomodate the interest of 
the valley of the Sandy river and all the towns 
above and around Farmington quite as well, 
if not better, than any other route which has 
been or may be proposed, 

Resolved, That, while we think we have 


the Committee, we would fully exonerate 
those gentlemen who have not been consulted 
in the aforementioned survey from all culpa- 
bility or blame, utterly deprecating that course 
of action which has characterized certain 
members in withholding that courtesy to other 
members in which all should share, as being 
equally interested. 

Resolved, hatin our opinion, so much of 
the report of the engineer as refers to the 
town of Vienna is an unwarrantable assump- 
tion, he never having surveyed or even viewed 
the route through which a Railroad would 
be located. 

Voted, That these proceedings be published 
in the Kennebec Journal, Age, Maine Farmer 


and Guspel Banner. 
NATH'L GRAVES, Chairman. 
Carvin Hopkins, Secretary. 





At the late meeting of the corporators and 
friends of the Franklin and Kennebec Rauil- 
road, held in Farmington, the following 
gentlemen were appointed a committee to 
open books of subscription for the stock forth- 
with: viz—Samuel Belcher, of Farmington; 
Oliver L. Currier, of New Sharon; Hannibal 
Ingalls, of Mercer; M. A. Chandler, of Bel- 

rade Mills; Reuel Williams, of Augusta; 
a Gardiner, of Hallowell; 
Gardiner, of Gardiner; John S. Petten, of 
Bath; Josiah Perham, of Boston. It was also 
voted to instruct the Executive Committee to 
apply to the Legislature for such aheration of 
the charter as would authorize the road to be 
made through Mercer or other towns if neces- 
sary, in connection with other roads. 


New Years’ Present. Mr. David Davis, 
of this town, presented each of his children, 
Mrs. Alice Frye, wife of J. M. Frye, and Mrs, 
Sarah Wakefield, wife of A. Wakefield, Esq., 
$1000, as a New Year’s Present. Mr. Davis 
isa respectable member of the Society of 
Friends, and the second male person born in 
this town. By industry, economy, and favor- 
ing fortune, he will be enabled to continue 
like favors for many years to come. 

[Lewiston Journal. 


Surcrpe ry Prison. A dentist named 
Horace Wells, residing in Chambers street, 
New York, was committed to prison in that 
city on Saturday last, charged with having 
thrown vitriol upon the persons and dresses 
of various girls of the town, while they were 

ivg in the street. One girl was so severe! 

rot inher eyes and face, as to make it 
necessary to convey her to the Hospital. On 
his examination, Wells admitted that he was 
guilty, stating that two others were engaged 
with him; and ‘alleged their motive to be re- 
venge for some injury inflicted upon them. 
Wells was ordered to give bail in 2000 dollars, 
failing in which, he was sent back to prison, 
where he committed suicide by severing the 
main artery of the thigh, after having swal- 
lowed a quantity of chloroform. He is said 
to have a wife and family in Hartford. 

[ Traveller. 


We understand that some sixty quarter- 
casks of brandy, containing not far from 2500 
lions, were seized in - a yesterday, 
alledged non-payment of duties. 
7° [Portland Adv. 
William Buffom was instantly killed by the 
bursting of a grindstone at the Seythe Factory 
at Nasonville, Rhode Island, inst. 





Jan. 

H built this fall the 

ae gv FF Chure was dedicated by ap- 
propriate religious 2s, to the worship of 


of the citizens of | Daunxen Son, 


the limits of the charter, to an improper one 


Robert H. 
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A Mornea Scatvep ro Dea 


Sera Farrell, cee” 
arrell, age “wp 
at the Almshouse on Sunday, hom heed, “4 
of the wounds received in consequence — 
assault upon her by her son, Owen el " 
The son, Owen, it will be remembered 
sent to the House of Correction ¢,, ma 
months, as a drunkard. ‘The affair hy, . “ 
in this way :—The son came bome intors. “ 
and, being irritated beeause his supy., 
not ready, kicked the ebair from Unde " 
mother, who in her fall, overthrew th, ~~ , 
the contents falling ou her body. \,, 
advice was called, and the woman reine 
to the Almshouse; but her wounds w.,,.” 
fond the aid of medical skill, ands, .” 
ingered in pain for about a week, unri| 4," 
has at length put an end to her suff, 
The unfortunate woman, who had ber," 
self intemperate, lost her husband 4)... 
month previous to this tragical occurrenr, 
/ A Coroner’s Inquest in the case w,,. h, 
| to-day, by Coroner Smith, at which the j 
found a verdict, that the deceased ca, 
her death in consequence of a bern or , 
csused by an assault made by her son, (4 
| Farrell, on the 14th inst., and that ber 4, 
was hastened by an attack of delirium tres... 
Phe case will be presented to the Grand Jury 
at the next terin of the Municipal Cour, 
[Tra Veller 


Frozen to Dearu. George J. Crofv: 
Trumbull, Ct., was frozen se Geath on ‘Tye. 
day night. He and wo others went ove; 
Milford beach, ma boat, for oysters. 
| turning, they grounded, and tay by until :,, 
| tide rose, he other two plied their , 





. 


inducements to capitalists to become stock-| 4" kept up other exercises. Crofut, «|, 


clothes were wet, folded himself in his Ove 
coat and lay down in the boat. On 1, 

| to rouse him, his companions found thar’ 
was nearly extinct, and though taken on «bh 
and friction freely used, he died in the eo, 
ofanhour. [Bee. 


Distaessixne Event. Dr. M. P. Greg, 
leaf, a physician of West Newton, dic: 
| that town at 2 A. M. on Sunday, afier q.; 
iliness, On Wednesday last he visited ). 
patients, soon after which a small sore appesy. 
ed upon his face, which increased in virulen.. 
and assumed the form of erysipelas, 6, 
| Saturday, a consultation of medical men wa; 
held upon his case, by whom no such speedy 
termination of the disorder was anticipate: 
One of the nutaber, a physician of this city. 
promised to visit Ur. Greenleaf again 
Monday, but on reaching the train yesterds) 
afternoon, was astonished to learn that he 
was dead and buried; the sudden burial being 
rendered necessary by the rapid change in the 
|body after death. It is now believed | 
/medical men that he died of a poisonous hu- 
| mor; contracted while in a dissecting room in 
this city, a short time previous to the appear- 
ance of the disorder. [Traveller. 





Great Fire at Franconta, We learn 
from the ‘Traveller that a serious fire ov- 
curred at Franconia, N. H., on Wednesday 
night, the 12th inst. ‘rhe large coal house of 
jthe N. H. lron Factory Company, 100 feet 
jlong by 50 feet wide, and containing forty 
| thousand bushels of charcoal, took fire. ‘The 
|mass was so thoroughly ignited before the 
fire was discovered, that only about ten thous- 
and bushels of the coal could be saved. The 
| loss to the company will be about $3000, and 
will be a serious inconvenience, besides, in 
preventing the operations of the blast furnace 
| for some time. 


| 





A Witp Animat Sucxtep sy 4 Womay 
| We noticed the fact at the time, that while 
|} Raymond & Waring’s Menagerie was at this 
place some weeks since on exhibition, a Ben- 
gal tigress, belonging to it, gave birth toa 
cub, the male parent of which was a lion.— 
While in New York the other day, we were 
informed by a gentleman connected with the 
Menagerie, that the little cross-breed is alive 
and growing finely —a woman in the city, who 
| had lost her child, having taken it to raise at 
jher breast! We are told that Romulus and 
Remus the founders of Rome, were suckled 
|in infancy by a wolf; but we never heard be- 
|fore of woman adopting a young ferocious 
janimal, and suckling it as her own child !— 
| The step-mother to the half-lion and _balf- 
|tiger, keeps her charge in a bureau drawer; 
land in the morning, when her husband gets 
'outof bed he takes the little sharp clawed 
| fellow out, and places it in bed with his wife 


just cause for complaint at the proceedings of to suckle! When hungry, the little fellow 


makes a terrible racket, and seems half crazy 
\to get atthe breast from which it draws its 
nourishment! ‘hough it shows every sign of 
attachment and fondness for its foster-dam, 
| we would advise her to wean it as soon as 
possible. This curious cross-breed isa male, 
, its fore parts being a complete lion, the mane 
|already beginning to show itself; while its 
body is striped, and bears a full resemblance 
to the tiger. [Eastern State Journal. 


Mas. Gaines’s Liseratity. The Wash- 
| ington correspondent of the New York Post, 
gives the following account of Mrs. Gaines’s 
| liberality :- 
) Mrs, Gaines’s good fortune is quite a topic 
|here. She bas added fuel to the excitement 
among the gossips, by presenting two very 
/estimable young ladies here, five thousand 
idollars each. ‘The decision of the Supreme 
Court snaps many a chain of tithe heretofore 
| relied on by the property holders in Louisiana, 
and the demand of “mesne profits” allowed 
to her by law, will be ruinous to many. It is 
with very great pleasure, then, that Lam able 
to state on good authority, that the successful 
litigant will waive this legal claim, and is 
| willing to give quit claim deeds to innocent 
and honest purchasers, without extorting an 
unreasonable consideration. This ie honor- 
able, and must silence envy. Indeed, from 
many of her private acts of benevolence 
which have come to my knowledge from time 
to time, | rejoice in the prosperity of the 
lady.” 











On Friday afternoon last, lost overboard 
from schr. Enterprise, near Northern Harbor, 
on the passage from St. Stephen for Deer Is- 
land, New Brunswick, Capt. William Hut- 
ton, aged about al yp Captain Hutton 
was an experienced and enterprising ship- 
master. His sons, James and Henry, lads, 
were all bis crew. Mr. Barnaby passenger. 
The wind was very heavy from the S. W., 
and the vessel running before it. The foot 
ropes parting on the bow, precipitated Capt. 
H. into the water, the vessel passing over 
him. [Eastport Sentinel. 





Courterre:rt Mexicax Coix. A couple 
of counterfeit Mexican dollars were recently 

id out at one of the banks in Cincinnati toa 

er, who discovered their true character 

by accident. In appearance they are fac 
similies of the genuine coin, in weight neither 
deficient nor too heavy, and in ring so true as 
to excite suspicion in only the most practiced 
ear. The aquafortis, and all other tests com- 
monly applied in banks, they set at defiance. 
This counterfeit consists of a thin silver case, 
a head and a tail part, joined together at the 
edges so nicely as to prevent detection, filled 
in with copper. The only way of detectin 
them is by the file, and that must be appli 
to every piece separately. 


We understand that matters have been 
amicably arranged betwee? the Atlantic and 
St. Lawrence and Androscoggin and Kenne- 
bec Railroad Companies, and that the roads 

opened and put into operation as 
= isu Falls, by the fall of the nt 
year. The engines and cars of the Atlantic 
road, we learn, are to run through to Lewis- 
ton, until the Androscoggin Company equip 
their own road. [Portland Advertiser. 


Baldwin, who murdered Mathews on Sun- 
day night, 20 miles West of St. Louis, has 











scene been t Jefferson City and carried 
seagate oriole fg omoeg back. se a all, and says that he 
the firemen. Pistols, bricks and clubs were | committed the crime for $500 and a watch. 


He was brother-in-law of the deceased, aud 
is 23 years of age. 

Old Ben Franklin’s mother-in-law woulds’t 
believe that he could live in America when 
he started bis pete =o because, forsooth, 
there was “fone paper America already.” 


Marble, speaking of a mat 
cull cumetba etal hele a 1 seco that 
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